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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. LXX. 
Neque sine te, fit latum nec amabile quicquam. Lucr. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 

THE polite reader of our English classics 
cannot but remark, with a mixture ef satisfaction 
and surprise, how considerable a portion of their 
time and talents the ingenious and erudite authors 
have consecrated to the meritorious service of 
the ladies. The Spectator has successively pass- 
ed in review the prude, the coquette, the flirt, 
and the demi-rep, dissected the head and the 
heart of each, regulated the exercise of the fan, 
zealously embarked in the wars of patches, and 
immortalized every vicissitude of fashion. In 
their favour the philosophical gravity of the 
Rambler has even occasionally relaxed, and from 
the depth of literary research, and the severity 
of ethical disquisition, the pompous moralist 
descends to celebrate the culinary avocations of a 
Lady Bustle, or vouchsafes to lend a compas- 
sionate ear to the lamentations of the querulous 
Victorias This peculiar appropriation obtained, 
not, I humbly suppose, because they called more 
imperiously for the harshness of repioof, or the 
acerbity of animadversions, but sprung from that 
animated spirit of devotion to the intellectual 
progress and amusement of the sex, which 
should glow as fervently in the closet, as in the 
ball-room. As it would be uncharitable to 
imagine the Lounger deficient in the same 
laudable zeal, and as he is moreover known to 
be a strenuous advocate for the influence of ex- 
ample, and the authority of precedent, I therefore 
conclude that ‘the eye beams pleasure, and the 
heart feels joy,’ when a speculation offers, which 
promises to engage their attention, or accord 
with their taste. ‘The female world is not, in- 
deed, exclusively concerned in the present lucu- 
bration; but it is in their breasts that Love 
maintains his favourite seat, rules with absolute 
sway, and never fails to create a lively interest, 
tven after the fervour of youth has yielded to 
the indifference of age. If apathy can be roused, 
o curiosity awakened, it must be by that to 
perpetuate whose very follies every art seems 
(edicated, with whose panegyric our theatre 
tesounds, for which the lyre is strung, the can- 
‘as breathes, and life is infused into marble, 
ir which poetry warms the imagination, exalts 
her inspired voice, and instills her pleasing illu- 
sions, 

The subsequent observations are taken from 
the French of an author eminently distinguish- 
td, both for the elegance of his versification, and 
the felicity of his prose. ‘They are presented as 
‘Plopitiatory sacrifice for the grievous offences 
Florian; to appease the anger of the fair 
Beatrice, whom we so often have had occasion 
0 admire, as the redoubtable champion of her 
fallible sisterhood. 1 would not dare to insinuate 





that ‘the aspen leaf, and the uncommonly atte- 
nuated fibre,’ have been peculiarly obnoxious, 
because they have probed a wound, or, in other 
words, that my vivacious antagonist resembles 
her dramatic prototype, no less in the volubility 
of her tongue, than in the poignancy of her wit. 


** Notens quid furens foemina posset.” 


‘ Nature has implanted the germ of passion in 
every heart. Every individual is agitated by 
affections more or less violent. The contingen- 
cies of birth and education counteract their ¢ffect, 
without destroying their nature. Love is the 
most potent, and may be said to be the most 
general of passions. The boundaries of its 
sway are those of nature, the limits of its dura- 
tion those of the world. A _ predilection for 
pleasure, and an irresistible impulse to love are 
almost universally predominant. Happy are 
such as blend with the former that refinement 
of taste, and delicacy of sentiment, which soften, 
polish, and give to social intercourse its most 
delightful zest. But the souls that Love has 
subjugated to his empire must rapidly and pe- 
rennially pass from the sensibility of pleasure to 
the bitterness of pain, be alternately cheered by 
the radiations of hope, and depressed by the 
terrors of despair. Every other affection then 
submits to an arbitrary power: ambition and 
avarice become subsidiary te, and, as it were, 
moaifications of a genuine reciprocal tenderness. 
Love is a good not to be appreciated, and an 
evil for which no remedy can be found. Paint 
him as a horrid and aangerous monster, repre- 
sent him as a.beneficent deity, and both portraits 
wil afford a faithful delineation. Nothing is 
more common than to speak of Love, and nothing 
more rare than to pourtray it in it’s true colours. 
The cool speculative reasoner gives but a bare 
conception; the lover, who descants on his pas- 
sion, makes you almost experience its emotions, 
fires you with the raptures of his joy, and ex- 
cruciates you with the throbbings of his anguish. 
Silence is frequently more eloquent than the 
tongue. It is superfluous to speak, because you 
are already heard and understood. In the pre- 
sence of the beloved object there speaks a Jatent 
voice, and arises an involuntary impulse which 
never betray. z 

* Love a woman, who is simply handsome, and 
your attachment will be but of a transitory nature. 
‘The most perfect symmetry of form, the brightest 
eye, and the most ‘ blooming tincture of the skin,’ 
are circumscribed in their power, and in their 
effect. But if to these evanescent charms of the 
person be superadded the blandishments of a soft 
temper, and a fecling heart, keenness of wit, and 
vigor of fancy ; the former expand, multiply and 
seem momentarily to enlarge their influence, and 
renovate their force. The qualifications of the 
mind act on beauty like the morning dew on 
the vernal flower. If, again, with wit and the 
graces be interwoven the arrogance of vanity, 
the inquietude of jealousy, and the mutability 
of caprice, bid adicu to vour freedom, and your 
duty. I prognosticate that you will love all your 





woman, who combines wit, beauty, and caprice. 
The contest for superiority, between the brown 
and the fair, was invented by voluptuaries. A 
lover cannot decide. Some are deliberate in 
their choice, others select without reflexion. It 
is neither the lustre of the black, nor the softness 
of the blue eye, but that, in unison with the 
soul, which deranges the head, and agitates the 
heart. 

‘Jealousy is, at the same time, the aliment and 
the poison of love. We are delicate or furious, 
according to the nature of its dominion. When 
mild and moderate, complaint is timid and re- 
served ; suspicion becomes cautious and circum- 
spect; this passion is puerile and playful, and 
its sportiveness even operates as a corrective. 
Under this form, and characterised by these 
traits, jealousy may be tolerated, and, perhaps, 
sedulously cherished. But, to use the language 
and the personification of poetry, when she 
clothes herself in the garb, and treads in the 
footsteps of the furies, brandishing the poignard 
or rebellowing the grean, shricking over the 
tomb she has raised, or mingling her blood with 
the streams she has caused to flow, we must 
then fly her approach as the bane of love and the 
harbinger of misery. The timid solicitude of As- 
treais more amiable than the fury of Medea. We 
must be delicate, and not jealous; delicacy is 
always tender, jealousy oftentimes cruel. 

‘ Thereare regions where Love reigns by choice. 
The temperate atmosphere, the smiling valley, 
the luxuriant field, and the vernal gale, attract 
the deity of love, and seem to fix his residence. 
Whenever Nature appears, clad in her gayest 
and richest attire, there her ductile offspring 
follows, and raises his temple. The fountains of 
Vaucluse, the verdant banks of the Lignon, the 
tomb of Laura, are the chosen theatres of his 
triumph; the eternal snows of Norway, the hi- 
deous mountains and gloomy deserts of Siberia, 
the abodes of his exile. 

‘To love we must be constitutionally mild; but 
Vivacity does not exclude tenderness. An Italian 
and a Portuguese are born amorous: a Laplander 
brutal; he may be passionate, but never tender. 
Climate is highly influential in the formation of 
national character; fecundity of soil, temperature 
of air, and picturesque scenery, are not a little 
conducive to the softness of national mannets.’ 

FLORIAN. 
== 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. * 
THE LAY PREACHER. 


“Gad, a troop shall overcome him, but he shall over- 
come at the last.” 

THE patriarch Jacob, in his last moments, 
having suinmoned his sons to hearken unto his 
prophecy, and to receive his benediction; after 
characterising their temper, proceeds to describe 
their future fortunes, and emphatically observes 
of Gad, that though at the first onset of numbers 
he would be vanguished, in the end he would 
prove a victor. ‘Lhis singular prediction was 
doubtless justified by the early habits and un- 


life." We possess thiee persons in one, in ay daunted perseverance of the heroic son of Israel. 
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The observing patriarch had remarked the | 
conduct of Gad, in some scene of adversity 
When the tempest of misfortune loured, he did 
not. like unstable Reuben, run for shelter to his 
‘father's couch.’ When the corn of Canaan was 
blizhted, and the rest of the children of Jacob 
looked anxiously one upon another, he did not 
despair of making an easy Egyptian purchase, 
and of filling their sacks from the granaries of 
Pharaoh. I think I can see him on the road to 
Egypt, looking forward, confident and determin- 
ed. Not murmuring, like his fellow travellers, 
that the famine was so sore, they should certainly 
perish, but cheerfully exhorting not to despond, 
and expressing his animated hope, that either 
the hospitality or avarice of the country would 
furnish them subsistence. While the irritability 
of Simeon and Levi, infamed by hunger, was 
manifested by angry execration; while Issachar, 
no more an ass couchant, brayed loud discontent, 
and Naphtali, careless of his wonted plausibility. 
forgot to give good!y words, the perseverance of 
Gad was unbroken, and the philosophic serenity 
of his temper unruffled. He feit the pressure of 
hunger, as a man, and, therefore, could not 
whimper like a child. * Shall | make,’ he might 
say, ‘the same simple bargain, as my uncle 
sau? Shall I lose my courage, when it is most 
useful, in the hour of necessity, and sell my 
spirit for a morsel of bread’ No! although the 
ovens of my country are empty, and there should 
be no herd in my father’s stalls, although not a 
lamb shall be left me to fold at Sechem, and the 
fairest of our olives refuse her fruit, if 1 must 
perish, iet me perish like a brave man, and let 
death find me not meaniy prostrate, but in an 
erect posture.’ 

Few of the youthful personages, in sacred 
history, challenge our admiration more than this 
gailant son of Zilpah, whom the discerning 
prescience of his father, saw would prove finally 
superior to every obs acle of iil fortune. I confess. 
mm my familiar style, that L love the character of 
this primitive lad of spirit; I wish his example 
to be faithfully copied by aspiring youth, and that 
when, eager to behold rising merit, | look through 
the lattice, | may behold a troop coming, and of the 
tribé of Gad. 

A Pagan philosopher, although he never heard, 
or read a word concerning Jacob, or his sons, yet 
was so pleased with a character, similar to that, 
pourtrayed in my text, that he breaks out into a 
Most passionate exclamation of praise, describing 


A brave man strvgg!ing with the storms of fate, 
And greatly rising. —— 





and concludes, with the enthusiasm, peculiar to 
his age and country, that, to discern such a 
spectacle, the gods jook down anxiously from 
their skies. : 

‘When [ see a worthy husbandman, minister- 
ing affectionately to the distresses of his family, 
stretched on sick beds in every room of his 
cottage—when I bear him tell the sheriff, 
attaching the last of his kine, that he hopes 
better times. when he can discharge honest 
debts, without legal compulsion—when I see 
bim persevere to labour, in spite of bad crops, 
and cast repining cares behind him, I think I 
yee a hero and a sage, and that, though a troop 
of sorrows harass him now, he shail, he will, 
overcome them at lust. 

A youth, whom IT observe at work betinies, 
and, in (he intervals of leisure, reading books of 
lnsteuction; when I remark farther, that he is 
hot capricious tu business, but the same yesterday 
and today, that he quits the beaten track of 
authority, and hearkens to the suggestions of 
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they add, that, like the angel of the Laodicean 


_church, he is * poor and miserable, blind and 


naked,’ for I am positive, that he will overcome 
at last. 
, ————_] 
MISCFLLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
COWPER. 

The inferences. says a jedicious reviewer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1803, to be 
drawn from Hayley’s Memoirs of his friend, are, 
that Mr. Cowper was neither fanatic nor bigot: 
that his constitutional bodily maledy did not af- 
fect his opinion of the world around him, but 
merely himself; that he cherished no narrow un- 
charitable aversion to society; but his only mo- 
tive for retiring from it was natural, unconquer- 
able shyness. Neither the satirist, nor the cy- 
nic shew themselves in his opinions of mankind, 
and that his religious notions, however orthodox 
and Christian, never obtruded themselves in his 
conversation or correspondence ; and that he was 
no discourager of human learning, but a pro- 
fessed admirer of Greek and Roman literature. 

Mr. Cowper, uniting the gentleman with the 
scholar and the Christian, is no example to the 
advocates for Methodistical ignorance, prudery, 
enthusiasm, or austerity ; the practisers of which 
may take shame to themselves for placing a 
good life, or a good conscience, or the means of 
inculcating either, in mortification, separation 
from the world, sadness of demeanor, and every 
practice and sentiment that is unsocial and for- 
bidding; and running about the world, pretend 
ing a call to disseminate doctrines, not only re- 
pugnant to the happiness and comfort of all who 
are weak enough to follow them, but produciive 
of positive mischief and wickedness, encouraged 
by the idea, that the greatest sinners are the 
vreatest penitents, and more in the way of salva- 
tion; by positive evil producing a possible good, 
and lessening the horror of vice to enhance the 
merit of virtue. 

HONOURABLE CHARLES YORKE. 

Concerning this splendid character, much cu- 
riosity has been excited. His act of suicide, im- 
mediately after the dignity of Chancellor had 
been conferred upon him, is thus explained by 
Mr. Belsham. * Lord Camden, having, in the 
course of the debate on the Middlesex election. 
condemned, in decisive terms, the proceedings of 
the House of Commons, and actually dividing 
on this occasion with Lord Chatham, was imme- 
diately compelled to relinquish the great seal; 
but such was the political consternation prevail- 
ing at this crisis, that no person competent to 
the office could be persuaded to accept it. Mr, 
Yorke, attorney general, son of the late Chan- 
cellor Hardwick, a man of the highest profes- 
sional ability, had given a positive assurance to 
the Earl, his brother, that he would not, upon 
any terms. listen to the offers of the court: but, 
on being sent for by the king, and earnestly so- 
licited, he, at length, in a fatal moment of weak- 
ness and guilt consented, and a patent was imme- 
diately ordered to be prepared for his elevation 
to the peerage, by the title of Lord Morden, on 
repairing to the residence of his brother, in order 
to explain to him the motives of his acceptance, 
he was refused admission, and, in the agitation of 
his mind, unable to endure the torture of his own 
reflections, he, ina few hours, put a period to his 
existence. — 

JUNIUS. 


Belsham, the historian, who is a virulent whig, 








his own mind, often telling him more than wing 
watchiien, suiting above ina hich tower, when I 
bear his neigibours say he is prudent, patient, 


has preferred the truth to party, in the following 


just character of the rancorous Junius, that arch 


| democrat, and dying libeller. 


‘ Amid the innumerable multitudeof political pub- 


and persevering, it will not stagger my belief, if | lications, in which the conduct of the Grafton ad- 





ministration was arraigned in the bitterest terms 
of severity, the national attention was particularly 
attracted by a series of letters appearing under 
the signature of Junius, and written iM @ style 
so masterly as to be generally deemed, in point 
of composition, equal to any literary productions 
in the English language. They consisted, how. 
ever, of little else than splendid declamation and 
poignant invective, and discovered a cool and 
deliberate malignity of disposition, which, now, 
the passions and follies of the day have vanished, 
must excite disgust, at least, proportionate to our 
admiration. ‘Lhis writer did not hesitate, in ny. 
merous instances, to insinuate charges the most 
heinous and criminal, against persons the most 
distinguished in life, without pretending to sup. 
port them, by even the shadow of proof, though 
repeatedly and loudly calledupon. Of the Duke 
of Bedford, he says, speaking of the treaty of 
peace, ‘it is not possible that so many public sa. 
crifices should have been made without some 
private compensation.” The princess dowager of 
Wales, he compares ‘ to the abandoned royal 
inamorata of the detested Mortimer.’ Sir Wm, 
Draper, he accuses of having ‘ sold the compa. 
anions of his success’—the Duke of Grafton with 
betraying Lord Rockingham, and _ sacrificing 
Lord Chatham; and, in a tone of still more im. 
pudent and contemptible abuse, with having, as 
ranger of one of the royal forests, ‘ refused the 
king’s timber to the royal navy.” When a man 
brings forward anonymous accusations of this 
nature, and basely shrinks from the subsequent 
investigation, he stands, reco:ded to all future 
times, a déar, an assassin, and a coward. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF RICHARD GLOVER, ESQ. 
(Continued. } 


In 1761, he published bis Medea, a tragedy, 
4to, taken from the dramas of I:uripides, and 
Seneca, and constructed professedly upon the 
ancient plan, each act terminating with a chorus 
It was not acted till 1767, when it was brought 
on the stage at Drury-Lane, for Mrs. Yates’s 
benefit, and has since been often performed 
with success. Heinsius and Scaliger have called 
the Medea of Seneca, the d/ta Medea; but that 
title more properly belongs to the work of Glover, 
which is superior both to the Medea of Seneca 
and even that of Euripides. In Euripides, Me- 
dea tells us that she murders her children, 
because she would rather have them fall by her 
own hand, than by the hands of the Corinthians, 
which, as she had effected the death of Creusa, 
she might expect. This produces very little 
that is interesting or affecting. Indeed, when 
Jason is informed of the murder of his children, 
he gives a loose to parental sorrow, but the 
altercations between him and Medea, on that 
occasion, are very low and trifling. Seneca, 
with a greater appearance of probability, im- 
putes her murder to revenge. When Medea 
discovers Jason's fond affection for his children, 
she immediately meditates their destruction. But 
when he describes her as deliberating upon this 
cruel deed, though very ingenious in his distinc 
tions, he is certainly too minute. Medea’s mo- 
tive tothe murder, imputed, as itis by Glover, to 
the rage of madness, is much more natural, and 
produces more affecting sce1ies than could follow 
{rom the motives to which either the Greek or 
Latin poets have ascribed it. She appears in the 
work of our countryman, that wild, infuriate, sun- 
born Medea, which the ancient mythology repre- 
sents her. Her indignation on the thought 0 
Jason’s deserting her for Creusa, is forcibiy ¢% 
pressed. The pathetic manner of Euripides 's 
happily imitated in the tender conversation 
between Medea and her children in the second 
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scene of the third act. When she is told by 
Jason that he is married to Creusa, her sudden 
madness is well conceived, and expressed in a 
grand and affecting manner. But when, still 
raving and distracted, she comes upon the stage, 
her hands dropping with the blood of her children, 
her words, and wild appearance, perfectly harrow 
up the soul. 

It is begun, 
Now, to complete my vengeance will, I mount, 
The burning chariot of my bright forefather ; 
The rapid steeds o’er Corinth will I drive, — 
And with the scaiter’d lightnings fron their manes, 
Consume its walls, its battlements, and towers; 
Then, as the flames embrace the purple clouds, 
And the proud city crumbles from its base, 
The demon of my rage and indignation 
All grim, and wrapt in terror, shall bestride 
The mountainous embers ; and denounce abroad 
To gods and men, my wrongs and my revenge. 


When her returning reason discovers to her 
what she had done, ker horror and anguish are 
dreadful, even beyond imagination. The tragedy 
ends, like that of Seneca, by representing Medea 
snatched up into the air in a chariot drawn by 
dragons. The unities are preserved throughout, 
the diction in general is harmonious, poetical, 
and picturesque, animated in proportion to the 
scene it represents, and rising or falling with the 
passions. But the thoughts are sometimes spun 
too fine , some of the epithets, though not pe- 
dantic, are too stiff; and the blank odes, intro- 
duced by way of chorus, though not inharmoni- 
ous, must be very disagreeable to ears long 
accustomed to rhyme in lyric compositions. 

\t length, having surmounted the difficulties of 
his situation, he again relinquished the pleasures 
of retirement; aad in the parliament which met 
at the accession of his present majesty, 1761, he 
was elected for Weymouth. About this time, 
he interested himself about India affairs, at one 
of Mr. Sullivan's elections, and in a speech in 
troduced the fable of the * Man, Horse, and 
Boar,’ and drew this conclusion, that whenever 
merchants made use of armed forces to maintain 
their trade, it would end in their destruction. 


In 1770, he published a new edition (the 
fifth) of Leonidas, in 2 vols. 12mo. corrected 
throughout, and extended from nine books to 
twelve. It had also several new characters add- 
el, besides placing the old ones in new situations. 
The improvements made in it were very consi- 
derable ; but the public curiosity was not suffi- 
ciently alive to recompense the pains bestowed 
on this once popular performance. 

On the failure of the bank of Douglas, Heron. 
and Company, at Ayr, in June 1772, he took a 
very active part in the settling those compli- 
cated concerns, and in stopping the distress 
then so universally felt. In February 1774, he 
called the annuitants of that banking-house 
together at the King’s Arias Tavern, London, 
and laid proposals before them, for the security 
of their demands, with which they were fuily 
satisfied. 

Ile also undertook to manage the interests of 
the merchants and traders of London, concerned 
in the trade to Germany and Holland, and of the 
dealers in foreign linnens, in their application to 
parliament in May 1774. Both the speeches 
made on these occasions were published in a 
pamphlet in that year. 

In 1775, he engaged on behalf of the West 
India merchants, in their application to parlia- 
Ment, and examined the witnesses, and summed 
up the evidence in the same masterly manner 
he had done on former occasions. For the 
assistance he afforded the merchants in this bu- 
Siness, he was complimented by them with a 
service of plate, of the value of SOO] The speech 
Which he delivered in the House ‘was printed in 
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that year. This was the last opportunity he had 
of displaying his oratorical talents in public. 

Having now arrived at a period of life, which 
demanded a recess from business, he retired to 
case and independence, and wore out the re- 
mainder of his life with dignity and with honor, 
in the exercise of the virtues of private and 
domestic life, and in his attention to his muse. 
He died at his house in Albemarle-Street, No- 
vember 25, 1785, in the 73d year of his age. 

No edition of his Leonidas has been called for 
since 1770. His London was reprinted in the 
second volume of * Pearch’s Collection of Poems,’ 
1774. The Athenaid, a sequel to Leonidas, 
which he bequeathed, with his other manuscripts, 
to his daughter, Mrs. Halsey, was presented to 
the world, as it came from his bands, with the 

exception of a few corrections from the pen of a 
friend, in 3 vols. 12mo, 1788. He has also 
written a sequel to his Medea; but as it requires 
scenery of the most expensive kind, it has never 
been exhibited. It is said, indeed, that it was 
approved by Mrs. Yates, the magic of whose 
voice and action, in the first part, produced as 
powerful effects as any imputed by Greek or 
Roman poets, to the character she represented. 
He has left some other dramatic pieces, which, it 
is hoped, will be presented to the world. His 
Leonidas, reprinted from the edition of 1770, 
Poem on Sir Isaac Newton; London; and Hosier's 
Ghost, are now, for the first time, received into a 
collection of classical English poetry. 

The following character of Glover, drawn up, 
immediately after his death, by his friend, Dr. 
Brocklesby, and printed in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for 1785, is adopted without exception, 
as it contains an accurate and elegant estimate 
of his virtue, his learning, his eloquence, his 
patriotism, and his poetry. 

* Through the whole of his life, Mr. Glover 
was, by all good men, revered, by the wise 
esteemed, by the great sometimes caressed, anc 
even flattered, and now his death is sincerely 
ijamented by all, who had the happiness to con- 
template the integrity of his character. Mr. 
Giover, for upwards of fifty years past, through 
every Vicissitude of fortune, exhibited the most 
exemplary simplicity of manners; having early 
attained that perfect equanimity, which philoso- 
phy often recommends in the closet, but which 
in experience is too seldom exercised by other 
men im the test of trial. In Mr. Glover were 
unitcd a wide compass of accurate information 
in all mercantile concerns, with high intellectual 
powers of mind, joined to a copious flow of 
eloquence as an orator in the House of Com- 
mons. Since Milton, he was second to none of 
our English poets, in his discriminating judicious 
acquaintance with all ancient as well as modern 
literature; witness his Leonidas, Medea, Boadi- 
cea, and London; for, having formed his own 
character upon the best models of the Greek 
writers, he lived as if he had been bred a disci- 
ple of Socrates, or companion of Aristides. 
Hence his political turn of mind, hence his 
unwarped atiection and zeal for the liberties of 
his country hence his heartfelt exultation 

whenever he had to paint the impious designs 
of tyrants, in ancient times frustrated, or in 
modern defeated, defeated in their nefavious 
purposes to extirpate liberty, or to trample on the 
unalienable rights of man, however remote, in 
time or space, from his immediate presence. In 
a few words, for the extent of his various erudi- 
tion, for his unalloyed patriotism, and for his daily 
exercise, and constant practice of Xenophon’s 
philosophy, in his private as well as in public life, 
Mr. Glover has left none his equal in the city, 
and some time, it is feared, may elapse before such 
another citizen shall arise, with eloquence, with 
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their rights, or to vindicate, with equal powers, 
the just claims of free-born men. Suffice this 
testimony at present, as the well-earned meed of 
this truly virtuous man, whose conduct was 
carefully marked, and narrowly watched by the 
writer of the foregoing hasty sketch, for his 
extraordinary qualities during the long period in 
human life of upwards of forty years; and now 
it is spontaneously offered as a voluntary tribute, 
unsolicited and unpurchased; but as it appears 
justly due to the memory of so excellent a poet, 
statesman, and true philosopher, in life and death 
the same.” 

‘This account of his private and public character 
by one who knew him well, is so ample and 
satisfactory, that it leaves little to be added. In 
the domestic relations of husband and parent, 
his manners were as amiable as his abilities were 
respectable. in the character of a merchant he 
distinguished himself by the most exemplary 
integrity; yet in fortune he made no advances 
towards afiluence. He was a patriot of the most 
independent cast, and scorning to bind himself 
about any one political party, was by all alike 
neglected. But there is a fame, not resulting 
from so perishable a means as the contention of 
pares, and alike out of their power to confer or 
take away, which will long flourish round the 
name of Giover. 

As a poet his abilities are already well known. 
His Leonidas, though not in the highest class of 
epic poems, had, at its first publication, many 
admirers, and is still perused with pleasure. 
The subject of the poem is the gallant actions of 
Leonidas, and his heroic defence of, and fall, at 
the pass of Thermopyle It is characterised by 
a bold spirit of hberty, and generous, tender, 
and noble sentiments; but it leans towards the 
tender rather than the sublime. The author every 
where appears to be a virtuous man, and a good 
citizen; he expresses manly and patriotic senti- 
ments; though many of them are taken from 
the orations of Lysias and Isocrates. ‘Lhe style 
possesses many poctical graces ; but it is often 
familiar and prosaic, and is generally deficient 
in that awiul! simplicity, and unadorned sublimi- 
ty, which are the characteristics of the epic 
muse. It abounds in the affecting, the tender, 
and the beautiful, more than in the heroic and 
sublime. Some of the characters are well-drawn, 
and supported with proper dignity and elevation. 
Lhe episode oi Teribasus and Ariana, is poetical 
and pleasing. In its machinery and incident, it 
has been thought defective; but on no principle 
or reason whatever, unless a superstitious reve- 
rence for the practice of Homer and Virgil. 
These poets very properly embellished their 
story by the traditional tales and popular le- 
gends of their own country; but does it thence 
tollow, that, in other countries,: and in other 
ages, epic poetry must be wholly confined to 
antiquated fictions and fairy tales? Lucan has 
composed a very spirited poem, certainly of the 
epic kind, where neither gods nor supernatural 
beings are at all employed. Davenant has made 
un attempt of the same kind, not without suc- 
cess; and undoubtedly a poetical recital of great 
adventures, though the agents be every one of 
them human, may be made productive of the 
marvellous, without forsaking the probable, and 
fulfil the chief requisites of epic composition. 
Leonidas is not exactly founded upon the model 
of the Illiad of Homer, the Aineid of Virgil, or 
the Jerusalem of ‘Tasso, the three mest regular 
and complete epic works that ever were com- 
posed. But it affords a sufficient proof, that, 
however the use of machinery may heighten the 
effect, it is not essential to the existence, or to 
the success of epic poetry. It has a just title to 
be classed with Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lucan’s 


character, and with poetry; like his, to assert Pharsalia, Statius’s Thebaid, Camoen’s Lusiad, 
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Voltaire’s Henriade, and Wilkie’s Epigoniad. 
The diction, the characters, and the narration 
of the poet are distinguished by the general 
strain and spirit of epic composition. But it is 
not without defects. It is too abrupt and laconic 
in the structure of its periods to suit the melody 
of verse, and is deficient in chat poetical enthu- 
siasm_ which is chiefly raised and nourished by 
an intimate acquaintance with the wild and 
sublime scenes of nature, and that creative and 
vigorous imagination, which presenting an higher 
order of things than is to be found in human 
life, produces the marvellous, and raises that 
admiration which should be the predominant 
passion in heroic poetry. Hence Thomson, who 
Was a poet truly inspired, when he heard that a 
citizen of London had paid his addresses to the 
epic muse, exclaimed, * He write an epic poem, 
who never saw a mountain !”’ 

(Vo be continued.) 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEAN, ARTHUR LEB, &e. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Havre, Fanuary 21, 1777. 





Dear Sir, 


At the same time that I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of all the letters you mention having wrote, 
it would be necessary to apologize for my silence; 
this, I fear, would require a detail long enough 
to need still another apology, which would be 
making it a labour ad infinitum. I shall, there- 
fore, only say, that from the heart of Germany 
I am now on the borders of the Atlantic, and 
that [ have been on the gallop ever since I part- 
ed with you at Leyden. No St. John apostle, 
or Saint in the Calendar, ever run through coun- 
tries with more zeal to gain inhabitants for hea- 
ven, than I have to do miracles onearth. But, 
unfortunately, itis not an age for miracles, nor 
can I even have the presumption, that it is said 
was granted to Satan, of entering into the bodies 
of animals as sluggish as swine; for, with great 
deference, be it whispered, as such do I begin to 
look on kings and the servants of kings. I am 
at present here, to botch up a piece of work, 
which was originally well imagined, but execra- 
bly executed, andl find itlike the moticy stature, 
which Nebuchadnezzar, or some ofthe heathen 
kings of Assyria, saw in dream or vision; 
there is too much clay in the composition, ever 
to make much of it. You will, no doubt, have 
our Paris news from the prophet, who draws 
down fire from heaven, or Emanuel; I shall, 
therefore, only give you my comment on the 
text, which is, that France has done too much 
and much too little. ‘foo much, since she alarmed 
Enylend, and made that country put itself in a 
better posture of defence than before; or, at 
least, screngthened the hands of her ministers 
with mouey for that purpose; much too little, 
because, depending even on that little, we looked 
not out elsewhere intime. My heart sickens at 
the idea of what we shall suffer from this misera- 
ble inconsistency of conduct, and it is the only 
thing, perhaps, that would ever reconcile us to 
her natural enemy. 

To disappointment succeeds rage and a de- 
sire of vengeance. You, who know the heart, 
likewise know, how far this will operate. The 
conduct of the Scots, during the last war, ort- 
ginating from the last mentioned principle, is 
a recent and striking example of this for France, 
would she look backward or forward....But how 
weak are the reasonings and speculations of men 
when opposed to their inclinations; T was just 
going to say, when opposed to an over-acting 
influence. Incced my dear St. John, I shall be- 
lieve a particulur providence soon, if you cannot 
find means.to tell me, that there is a French 
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fleet on its way to America. Do you not think, 
that we are particularly unfortunate, that we 
could not find one wind in any quarter of the 
sky, that would blow the Spanish fleet to New- 
York. I want to apply to us what was said to an 
emperor of old....O nimium dilecte Deo. &c. but 
I fear 1 shall not have the opportunity. How- 
ever, ships are fitting out at Brest; seamen 
are all taken up, yet the trade here have advice 
to go on with their equipments for the New- 
Found-Land fishery ;..«.this augurs not war. A 
gleam of sun-shine just now breaks through this 
chaos, and my mind floats in a pleasing dream ot 
something yet generous. We have been dealt 
with as the children of poverty, to whom the cold 
hand of charity doles a miserable pittance. 1 
have seen somewhere an item....in an indivi- 
dual’s pocket-book....“ Ten guineas for making a 
man happy,” what a glorious change would it be 
in the annals of France... Len millions for insuring 
the happiness of a people! If this is the case, 
hereafter, secure under my fig-tree and vine in 
America, I will say of Lewis the XVI. what was 
applied to Augustus....* Deus nobis hec otia 
fecit.”” Policy, as well as generosity and hu- 
manity, recommend this, but whether it will be 
is yet to say; all is uncertainty with me....but 
that I will not live to be enslaved, and that | am 
your much obliged devoted servant, 
Wm. CARMICHAEL. 
M. Dumas. 


P. S. Your letters under cover to Messrs. Ger- 
many Gerardot & co. at Paris will find me there. 
Compliments to Madame. 


Paris, Fanuary 26th. 1777. 





DEAR SIR, 


My having quitted I.ondon some time since 
to join my colleagues here, is the reason that 
you did not hear from me, as you complain in 
your last to Mr. D....As I am soon to leave this 
place for one very remote, I am afraid that this 
will be the last letter I shall have the honour of 
writing to you. 

There are so many and more immediate calls 
for the attention of the congress, that we are not 
surprised at not receiving any intelligence from 
them. We learn too, from Havre, that dispatch- 
es for us have been intercepted at sea, so that 
we remain totally uninformed by authority re- 
lative to the state of things in Americas We 
hope the best, and if the powers of Europe are 
not so totally blind to their own interest as to 
refuse maintaining that freedom and enjoyment 
of our commerce, which our declaration of inde- 
pendence offers them; their support will save us 
much distress and blood. The liberties, how- 
ever, and redemption, which we work out, 
through labour and endurance, will be more pre- 
cious. The price always enhances the purchase. 
Potior vici est pertculosa libertas. 

By accounts from London the press for sea- 
men produces little, though their merchant ships 
are stopt in their ports and insurance from Ja- 
maica, with convoy is risen to twenty-five per 
cent. During the last war it never amounted to 
more than seven. 

Our cruisers, therefore, appear to do their 
duty, had we any thing of a fleet to assist them, 
England would soon repent of a wat they have so 
unjustly engaged, and from which they have not 
wisdom to retreat. 

No nation seems more interested in opening 
our commerce, by abolishing the British mono 
poly, than the Dutch. The carrying trade by 
which they flourish must be greatly increased 
by the change. It would also very infallibly re. 


duce that natural power and superiority at sea, 
whieh. the English exercise with so much inso- 
lence, and the sinews of whichare derived from 





America by their usurpation and tyranny; ang 

yet, such is the pusillanimity of the times, the 

states are crouching to the English, and in effec 

aiding them in confirming that tyranny and those 

advantages. it is astonishing, that the smalleg, 

power in Europe should fear Great Britain, at g 

time when she is set at defiance by America alone, 

yet in its infancy, and labouring under so many 

disadvantages. But we may say of the courage 

as agreat pensionary said of the wisdom of na. 

‘ions. Nescis, amice, quam pauca sapientia res 
mundi governetur. 

I wish you every happiness Sir, 
And have the honour to be 
With great esteem 
Your most obedient servant, 
Mr. Dumas. ARTHUR LEE, 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
CUURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
WILKIE U. UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. Erskine stated that this action was brought 
to recover the price ofa pig. The plaintiff found 
the defendant carrying off this pig, when he teok 
him before a magistrate. The defendant said 
it was his, and that he had lost it some months 
before. The magistrate told them he could not 
decide it, and that the plaintiff must bring his 
action. The learned counsel said he could shew 
the genealogy of this pig, with as much parti 
cularity as if this were an ejectment. His client 
had reared this pig; her name was Young Sall, 
She was produced from Odd Salil. He stated a 
case that had been tried at the Assises, before 
Mr. Justice Heath, where a man brought an ac. 
tion for a horse which he had lost. It had been 
out of his possession for a certain length of time, 
but his lordship held that any number of wit- 
nesses called to prove ‘it was his horse, could 
never be equal to the evidence on the other side, 
which was, that he had bred him, and that he 
had been constantly in his possession. He re- 
collected another case, where a friend of his had 
lost a horse, and thought he had found him ia 
the possession of another person. That person 
told him, however, that he had reared him, and 
that he had never been out of his possession. 
His friend, however, was still convinced it was 
his horse; for, he said, the man who stole his 
horse might afterwards put him into the defend- 
ant’s stable, and take the defendant’s horse. He 
brought an action and lostit. He also recollected 
a lady, a friend of his, who had a favourite lap- 
dog, which she lost; after the time of mourning 
was over, the lady thought, one day as she was 
walking through the street, that she had found 
Phebe. The business was brought into court. 
The plaintiff proved this bitch had been con- 
stantly in his possession, and Pheb, without a 
subpena, went to the other side of the table and 
paid her respects to her old mistress. So this 
pig, followed her master to the watch-house, to 
see justice done to the defendant, who was carry- 
ing her away. The single question was, as to 
the identity of this animal. A number of wit- 
nesses swore the pig in question was reared by 
the plaintiff, and was constantly in his possession, 
till the time the defendant took it away. Ano 
ther set of witnesses swore, with equal certainty, 
that this was the pig of the defendant. ‘There 
was no idea any of the witnesses were perjured, 
but that they really believed what they swore. 

Verdict for the plaintiff. The defendant un 
dertook to return the pig. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Dr. Struve, a German physician, has published 
a medical treatise, entitled, * The art of presery- 
ing fecble life.” ‘his book is replete with nseful 
hints for the benefit ef the valetudinarian, abd) 
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by following the strictness of some of these Ger- 
man precepts, he, who is feed/e, will find himself 
wax stronger. 

Hurdis’s ‘ Favourite Village,’ has gone through 
another edition, and is not unworthy the attention 
of rural and poetical readers. 

Boscawen’s Poems are not popular in the 
vulgar sense, but they are admired by every 
man of sense and loyalty. His * Ode to Anarchy,’ 
is an admirable satire upon the fanaticism of 
democrats, that hateful herd of fools and mad- 
mel. 

Thornton’s * Philosophy of Medicine,’ is a very 
curious olla of medical theory, and miscellaneous 
information. 


The late Bennet Langton, Esq. has left a 
connected account of the life and literary his- 
tory of Dr. Samuel Johnson, with directions for 
its publication. ‘this gentleman's intimate ac- 
quaintance with the hero of his memoirs atlords 
the promise of a very interesting work. 


Mrs. West's ‘ Infidel Father,’ is one of the most 
moral, elegant, and interesting novels, which has 
appeared since the prevalence of the new doc- 
trines in politics and ethics. The style exhibits 
that sterling purity of phrase, for which this 
lady and Mrs. itadciiffe are so eminent, and the 
story has a most fascinating interest. 

An edition of the Holy Bible, in two volumes 
royal octavo, has been beautifully printed by 
Bensley, one of the Didots of England. This 
edition, the most splendid we have ever perused 
in the octavo form. is ornamented with engray- 
ings, by James Fittler, from celebrated pictures 
by old masters. Among the names of the artists, 
both of the Flemish and Italian schools, we per- 
ceive Rembrandt, Albert Durer, and Spagnolette. 








MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in England 
to his friend in Philadelphia. 

Since my last, I have made an extensive tour 
through the Middle and Westof England, and 
have been gratified with a view of many inter- 
esting scenes in this interesting kingdom. A 
smile of universal prosperity is seen throughout 
the agricultural parts of the island, and even the 
towns and cities do not appear to suffer from the 
ware It would be uninteresting to you, as it 
would not have the charm of novelty, to describe 
the different places I visited. They have been 
so frequently mentioned by the traveller that to 
tell youof the manufactures of Manchester and 
Birmingham, the docks of Liverpool, or the 
wonders of the Peake, would only tire your mind 
with the trite and the flat. 

At Manchester I was much pleased with the 
neatness and comfort of the houses of the lower 
class of people. J had heard they lived in wretch- 
edness and want, that they expended in drink the 
profits of their weekly labour, and suffered their 
families to pine in penury. But! found each in- 
dividual apparently happy, inhabiting a neat 
brick house, small, ’tis true, but comfortable. 
As this circumstance affects not less than 30,000 
people, it must afford every man of humanity 
pleasure. 

At Buxton, I descended into the famous 
Pool’s hole. It was late in the evening, and 
My guides were three old women, whose hag- 
like appearance amid the deep recesses of 
the rocks added much to the gloomy horrors of 
the scene. I descended six hundred and fifty 
yards into the bowels of the mountain, without 
any companion in the latter part of my journey, 
but my torch bearers, my Liccate, and her sister 

uwies.s In the progress of this subterraneous 
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adventure, J climbed mountains within the ca- 
vern, and crossed streams, and even explored 
new caverns in the interior. The grandeur of 
the scene, which is exhibited by the reflection of 
the torches from the sides of the caves, which 
are studded with stalactites, and petrifactions, 
has been frequently described.—-Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the scenery between Buxton 
and Matlock. You pass through the hills of 
Derbyshire, which, although lofty, irregular, 
and frequently covered with rocks, and broken 
by precipices, are all in a state of cultivation, 
and gay with flocks of sheep. 

At is the seat of the Duke of De- 
vonshire, and the place where the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots was confined. The 
grounds are beautiful and the house is a palace. 
The ceilings are painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and a French artist, in a style, truly mag- 
nificent. No expense in decoration has been 
spared by a nobleman, who, in the county of 
Derbyshire alone, has a revenue of £30,000 a 
year. Nature and art have conspired to beautify 
this place. The course of the Derwent has 
been changed, and now flows gently in front of 
the house. A mountain has been planted with 
oaks, and forms a fine back ground to the pros- 
pect. ‘Thousands of aeres have been converted 
from arable land into pasturage, in order to form 
a park, in which nine hundred deer feed and 
sport around you. 

In the course of my excursion I visited Strat- 
ford upon Avon, endeared to me as the natal town 
of SHAKSPEAREF, my anxiety to see it and to 
visit the tomb of the bard, was uncontroulable. 
My sensations on entering Stratford, and while 
Visiting the house, which Shakspeare once oc- 
cupied, and the church where his remains re- 
pose, were new, tumultuous, and delightful.— 
The house is preserved in the same state it was 
in, when the poet possessed it, and an old chair 
is shewn you, in which he sat. From this man- 
sion, so humble, and from this town, in which 
he was an object of justice, the bard went peor, 
unknown, and friendless, and in a few years re- 
turned, opulent in fame, and the wonder and 
glory of mankind. This tomb is within the pa- 
rish church, and has a place of the first rank in 
this Gothic pilee The monument is of plain 
marble, with this inscription, 





Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 

Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus habet. 

The British book-sellers have just published 

Miscellanies : by the late Daniel Webb, esq. 
now first collected—Containing, An Inquiry in- 
to the Beauties of Painting, and into the merits 
of the most celebrated painters, antient and mo- 
dern—Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry—Ob- 
servations on the correspondence between Poetry 
and Music—Literary Amusements, in verse and 
prose—Some Reasons for thinking that the Greek 
Language was borrowed from the Chinese; in 
Notes on the Grammatia Sinica of Monsieur 
Fourmont: corrected and enlarged from the au- 
thor’s manuscript.—Fingal Reclaimed,. 1763. 

And Mentor ; or, the Moral Conductorof Youth 
from the Academy to Manhood: a work, the re- 
sult of actual but painful experience, candidly 
stated, and usefully adapted to the level of youth- 
ful understanding.—To which is added as an in- 
citement to the study of it in grown youth, 
during their hours of relaxation from business 
an Essay on the extensive utility, advantages, and 
amusement of Mathematical Learning.—By Da- 
vid Morrice, author of * The Art of Jeach- 
ing,” &c. &e. 

“We have, with great satisfaction, perused 
this volume, and feel ourselves bound, by the du- 
ty we owe to the public, as well as in justice to 
the author, to say, that, as a practical ‘treatise 
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for the regulation of conduct in life, it is deserv- 
ing of the most extensive circulation. The les- 
sons which it inculcates are, we are assured, 
founded on actual experience, and have, there- 
fore, the strongest claims to attention.” 
European May. Fuly, 1802. 


“ While we find in French papers ample testi- 
mony of the unanimity with which the war is 
entered upon by the government and people of 
France, even in the selections made by federal- 
ists from English papers the wretched condition 
of the people of Britain must first strike our at- 
tention. In one country enthusiasm for carrying 
on the war, in the other a listlessness as to the 
event. In France no additional burdens are im- 
posed ; in England the already enormous amount 
of taxes must make an enormous addition.—To 
console his people for these blessings, the king 
of England means to take the field in person ; 
but better kings than George have been desert- 
ed in the hour of danger, both by subjects and 
soldiers, who have gone over to foreign invaders 
to better their condition ; and itis a simple ques- 
tion which any man may answer—Can the situ- 
ation of the people of England be worse than it 
is at present ?” Aurora, August 27. 


Weare willing to incur the almost certain im- 
putation of being in British pay, by undertaking 
to solve the question, which, we concur with the 
Anrora in believing, tobe simple enough for any 
man to answer, viz. can the situation of the peo- 
ple of England be worse than it is at present? 
We say ves—by exchanging situations with the 
people of France. 

The selections made by federalists from Eng- 
lish papers, to which the Aurora refers, as de- 
picting * the wretched condition of the people of 
Britain,’ we have not seen, although we _ pro- 
bably are in the habit of reading as many of the 
federal prints us the Aurora editor; we must 
therefore take the liberty to believe that the cari- 
cature of British misery, poverty, and despair, 
contrasted with the happy and highly flourishing 
condition of the French republic in the preceding 
paragraph, is the invention of Duane’s own ad- 
dle-pate. 

We presume (the toasts lately given at an en- 
tertainment at Calais notwithstanding) that the 
policy of the government of the United States is 
neutralityduring the present warin Kurope. Under 
this impression, we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our surprize,that the President should connive 
at the licentiousnessofthe govermental papers,and 
the Aurora in particular, whic. is constantly vo- 
miting forth every irritating ingredient, that the 
stomach of a jacobin can generate, against the 
government and people of one of the belligerent 
powers. Were it known, or could it be ascer- 
tained that these obnoxious publications receive 
the sanction of our government, there is scarce- 
ly a paper issued from the press of the Aurora, 
that would not authorise on the part of Great 
Britain, an immediate declaration of war against 
this country. 

The reason might easily be assigned, why the 
burdens of the British are increased, when they 
are contending against all the world for their ve- 
ry existence as a nation, with no other resources 
than their own. ‘hey have no rich allies to 
squeeze ; they plunder none of their conquered 
enemies; they have no wild lunds for sale, which 
the government of the United States want to 
buy; yet without these advantages, which her 
enemy enjoys, she is able to defend “that tight- 
bit of land in the ocean” against all the world. 

However obscure the meaning of the Aurora 
editor may be, when he says, * in France no ad- 
ditional burdens are imposed—in England the 


j airecody enormous amount of taxes must make an 
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enormous addition,” we presume his intention 
was to assert, that in France the burdens of the 
people are not increased by the war, but in Eng- 
land they are increased. While on the one hand 
we do not deny the last position, we believe, in- 
deed we know, the first to be false. Who pays 
the workmen and artificers in France for con- 
structing gun-boats for the meditated invasion ! 
Who pays the army, styled the Army of Eng- 
land?) Who pays the naval forces of the repub- 
lic? And lastly, who pays the expense of a con- 
sular government! Perhaps the Aurora will tell 
us, that all these burdens are to be transferred to 
the back of John Bull, and that the French peo- 
ple are to be paid for their labour by bills upon 
Loudon, according to the rate of exchange, which 
isto be established by the French army of Eng- 
Jand. Should this be the credit which the French 
people are obliged to give to their government— 
we ask, can the situation of the people of France 
be worse than it is at present? 


The following is an honourable proof of 
Dibdin’s skill in the poetical use of maritime 
metaphors. 


Ma address spoken in the character of a seaman, by 
Mr. Axicur, on opening the new Liverpool 
Zheatre, 1803, written by T. Dianin, Esq. 

(Speaks without.) 

Avast, brother shtpimares, ere our anchor we weigh, 
‘To our friends, from the deck—a few words let me say; 
(Eniers.) 

Here you are; and well siow 'd—'tis a glorious fine shew; 
You’re welcome on board—friends, aloft and below : 

Well, our tachle’s all ready—our hands are all staunch, 

And with rzpture I hail you to wit.ecs the Launch; 

We've built, as you see, a siug, neat, pleasure boat, 

And we hope, by your favour, to keep her afloat; 

Fach Cibin’s covenient (Boxes) at least so we plann’d, 

Wii long births below (/it) and our tops (Gallery) are 

well mann’d, 

Our tonbers are tight, (St:ge) all our canvas is new, 

From various first rates, we've selected our crew ; 

And each on this decd (stage) comes with tix’d inclination 

To rise in the service—by your approbation ; 

At icast we Il evndeavour—come good or bad weather, 

Io hopes of preferment—to puil alrogether. 

‘Cho’ in other provisions you tind your own table, 

We'tl keep you in spivits—as long as we're able; 

We've aruliery too—care and folly to shoot, 

And arc arm’d as these gentlemen witness (Orchestra) 

en-flute. 

We've great guns of Tragedy—loaded so well, 

It they do but go off—they must certainly tell; 

Whinle with small-shot, from Farce, and low Comedy 

swivels, 

We've sworn—to burn, sink, and destroy the blue devils! 

Hut aim where we will—we shall ever require, 

From your Jands—a brvadsiiie—to seccnd our tire! 

Should you ask with what freightage our vessel is 

stow’d, 

Whar cargo—what riches—we carry on board— 

Look round—you'll see all Britons value on earth, 

True freedom—good nature, wit, beauty aud worth. 


With such lading as this, while our voyage we measure, - 


Our anchor is hope—our compass—your pleasure;(dows) 
(Going—returns) 

Yet hold—ere I go—you may think it but right 

‘Yo know under what coiours—we sail, trade and fight; 

"Tis English—true English! her name would you know? 

She is call’d the New Liverpool—Lewis, and Co. 

Of whose skill as commanders, (steps Lis mouth), I'd 
nearly—but mum, 

If our wctions speak not—J had better be dumb: 

But our vessel is Royai—the standard you view, (Kings 
A? Mis}, 

Which we never will strike—while supported dy you. 


The virtues of the Queen of England are 
lovaily celebrated in a new additional stanza to 
‘God save the king.’ 


God bless our peerless Queen, 
In whom each virtue’s seen, 
hier s¢x to guide. 
Smile on her royal face, 
Fright’ning with ev’ry grace, 
{a mind, in form, in face, 
A nation’s pride. 
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Among our countrymen detained in France 
are several connoisseurs and artists, who went 
to take a peep at the Louvre Gallery. This 
shews the danger of trusting one’s person in 
thievish corners, among receptacles for stolen goods. 

Kearsley is printing an ornamented Shakspeare, 
in small octavo, with designs from the pictures 
of Loutherbourg, Westall, &c. 

False Hair—It is a fact, that nine parts in ten 
of this /ying commodity, so much in vogue, is 
borrowed, where a witch fetches most of her 
charms, from the tomds. What an agreeable 
derangement al a ball, if the rightful owners were 
on a sudden to appear, and claim their own / what 
a clatter of devolving wigs, reverting perukes, and 
transferable foretops ! 

Among the brief memoirs of the ancient phi- 
losophers, which are generally dry and uninter- 
esting, I donot remember a life more incentive 
to literary exertion, or more honourable to the 
literary character, than that of the stoic Clean- 
thes. In order to enable himself to devote the day 
to study, he employed his bodily strength at 
night in drawing water and other laborious em- 
ployments, by which he gained a frugal subsist- 
ence. It isrelated, says Dr. Aikin, that being 
called befure the court of Areopagus, according 
to a wise law ot the Athenians, to give an ac- 
count of the means, by which he maintained 
himself, as he followed ne visible profession ; he 
summoned us his witnesses the gardaer for whom 
he drew water, and the woman, whose corn hc 
srround ina hand-mill. Such a proof of indus- 
try, joined to the love of knowledge, struck the 
court with admiration, end a present of ten minx 
was decreed him out of the public treasury. The 
poverty of Cleanthes obliged him in the want ol 
paper, to write his master’s lectures upon shells 
and bones. He persevered, however, in his course 
of study, and was a hearerot Zeno for nineveen 
years. He had to contend not only with indi- 
gence, but with natural slowness of parts, tc 
which the subtleties of stoicism would give 
much painful exercise. His fellow pupils deri- 
ded his patient labour by giving him the appela- 
tion of the ass; on which he observed, that it 
he was an ass, he was better able to bear the 
weight of Zeuo’s doctrine. 

The following article is copied from Hayley’s 
life of Cowerr. It contains a valuable hint for 
authors, and a just tribute to the character of 
some of the iiterary merchants of the age. 

‘That extraordinary proficient in the knowledge 
of human nature, Lord Bacon, has inserted in 
his list of articles conducive to health, one arti- 
cle, that may appear little suited to such a pur- 
pose, *“* Heroic desires.” If we understand by 
this expression what he probably intended, a con- 
Stant inclination and care to employ our faculties 
fervently and steadily on some grand object of 
laudable pursuit, perhaps the whole Materia 
Medica could have furnished him with nothing 
half so likely to promote the’ preservation of 
health, especially in a frame distinguished by 
nerves of the most delicate and dangerous sen- 
sibility. 

Cowper was aware of this truth, and was 
looking deliberately around him for some new 
literary object of magnitude, when his thoughts 
were directed to Milton by an unexpected ap- 
plication from the literary merchant with whom 
he had corresponded, occasionally, for some 
years ; and with whom his acquaintance, though 
eoifined to letters of business had ripened into 
au cordial esteem. 

The great author of the Rambler intimately 
acquainted with all the troubles that are apt to 





attend the votarics of literature, has said, “tha 
a bookseller is the only Mzcenas of the moder, 
world.’’ Without assenting to all the eulogy ang 
all the satire implied in this remarkable senjj. 
ment, we may take a pleasure in observing that 
in the class of men so magnificently and sportive. 
ly commended, there are several individuals, 
each of whom, a writer of the most delicate 
manners and exalted mind, may justly esteem as 
a pleasing associate, and asaliberal friend. 

In this light, Cowper regarded his bookseller, 
Mr. Johnson, to whom he had literally given the 
two volumes of his poems, with that modest and 
generous simplicity of spirit, which formed a 
striking part of his character. He entertained 
no presumptuous ideas of their pecuniary value, 
and when the just applause of the world had 
sufficiently proved it, he nobly declined the idea 
of resuming a gift, which the probity of his 
merchant would have allowed him to recal. He 
was, however, so pleased by this and subsequent 
proofs of liberality in the conductof Mr. John. 
son, that on being solicited by him to embark in 
the adventure of preparing a magnificent edition 
of Milton, he readily entered into the project, 
and began his admirable translation from the 
Latin and Italian poetry of Milton. “ 

In the comparison between a republic and a 
limited monarchy, the balance entirely inclines 
to the latter, since a real republic never yet ex. 
isted, except in speculation, and that hberty, 
which Demagogues promise to their followers, 
is generally only sought after for themselves. 
Che aim, in general, of popular leaders is rather 
to depress the great than exalt the humble; and 
tn such governments, the lower ranks of people 
are too commonly the most abject slaves. Ina 
republic, the number of tyrants are capable of 
supporting each other in their injustice, while in 
a monarghy there is one object, who if he offend, 
is easily punishable. 

Glowing characters are not always the most 
agreeable. The mild radiance of the emerald 
is by no means less pleasing than the flush of the 
ruby. — 

Itis surprising that ancient mythology never 
represents Apollo enamoured of Venus, consider- 
ing the remarkable deference, in all ages that 
Wit has paid to Beauty. ‘The Orientals act 
more consonantly, when they suppose the night- 
ingale enamoured of the rose: the most har- 
monious bird of the fairest and most delightful 
flower. — 

If a writer suspects his phraseology to be 
somewhat familiar and abject, it were proper he 
should accustom himself to compose in blank- 
verse; but let him be much on his guard against 
the phrase of Ancient Pistol. 

The fine arts and literature are intimately 
connected, and, in fact may be regarded as sis- 
ter sciences. They attract and are attracted, 
and as if by mutual concurrence deduce indivi- 
dual strength from reciprocal action. These 
truths are particularly apparent in the present 
days Hardly a publication of any eminence ap- 
pears without deriving collateral advantages from 
the arts of painting and engraving; and embel- 
lishments are multiplied to keep pace with the 
increased demand. ‘The works ofthe poet Cow- 
pER have been lately illustrated by a series of 
views, in or near the Park of Weston Under: 
wood. The design was to rescue from obscu- 
rity and preseive ivom the dilapidating hand of 
time resemblances cf every favoured subject 
which engaged the attention of Cowper in his ru- 
ral walks. ‘Thirteen engravings have been pub 
lished in London, representing the following 
objects and places, most of which are deseribed 
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inthe Poem of the Task. Cowper's Summer 
House, the Peasant’s nest, the Rustic Bridge, 
The Alcove, View from the Alcove, ‘The W ilder- 
ness) Lhe Temple in the Wilderness, Weston 
Lodge, Weston House, The Elms, The Shrub- 
pery; Olney Church, Olney Bridge. 

of * Something New,” a novel by Miss 
Plumptree, some of the reviewers say, that 
« Nothing New” would have been a more appro- 
priate title. 

Cowper, in a letter to a friend, presents a pleas- 
ing sketch of the late *Larl Mansfield. 

Statuaries, as I have heard agreat one say, do 
pot much trouble themselves about likeness, else 
[would give much to be able to communicate 
to Flaxman the perfect idea that I have of this 
subject such as he was 40 years ago. He wasat 
that time wondertully handsome, and would ex- 
pound the most mysterious intricacy of the law, 
or recapitulate both matter and evidence of a 
cause as long as from here to Eastham, with an 
intelligent smile on his features, that bespok« 
plainly the perfect ease with which he did it.— 
The most abstruse studies never cost him any 
labour. _ 

A loyal Trumpeter, at one of our public pla- 
ces of amusement, is so great an dnt’yocecun that 
he refuses any longer to play the /ren-/ corn. 


Mori ing Fas te. 


James Henry Pye, the poet Jaureat, in his royal 
birth-day ode, for the present year, has displayed 
his genius in celebrating the spirit of a country, 
and Lue Virtues of its sovereign. 


Britain, alas! has woo'’d in vain, 
Reluctant Peace. thy placid charms; 
Compell'd, she treads, once more, th’ ensanguin’d plain, 
Where Fame, where Freedom, call aloud for arms. 
Yet be awhile ‘he bartle’s sound 
In notes of festive triumph drewn'd;: 
Whether the tier.ds ot Discord fly 
Portentous through the tiery sky, 
Or, bound in Fate's coercive chain, 
How! ’mid th infernal seats in vain, 
On this auspicious day the Muse 
Jocund, with grateful voice, her wonted theme pursues. 
Amid the boast of tyrant pride, 
The pomp of state, the arm’d array, 
Can all the shours of slavery hide, 
That slaves unwilling homage pay? 
No force can shield Ambition’s head 
From noontide care, from midnight dread, 
When the still monitor within 
Searches the abode of blood and sin: 
While he, who rules, with virtuous sway, 
Whom freemen glory to obey, 
Sees every breast the bulwark of a throne, 
His peopie’s surest guard, its sacred rights their own, 
Then let the Muse, with duteous hand, 
Strike the bold lyre’s responsive strings, 
While every tongue through Albion’s land, 
Joins in the hyma of praise she sings ; 
And Labour, from the furrow’d plain, 
And Commerce, from the bi!lowy main, 
With voice symphonious bid arise, 
That purest incense to the skies, 
Above the proudest wreath of fame, 
Which ever grac’d the victor’s name, 
A nation’s votive breath by truth consign’d 
To bless a patriot king—the friend of human kind. 
Suett, the comedian, meeting Bannister, a few 
Mornings since, said, ‘I intend dining with you 
on on eggs and bacon—what day shall I come, 
Jack??, To which the other replied, ‘ why if you 
Will have that dish, you must come on a Fry-day.’ 
* This luminary of the law was the admiration of 
those, who gazed at him even with poetic eyes. Pope 
has most concisely and currectly described the variety of 
xcomplishments which adorned the character of a no- 
lman, the undaunted supperter of his sovereign’s pre- 
togative, and the upright dispenser of British justice. 
——t qual the injured to defend, 


Tocharm the mistress, and to fix the friend. — 
Nuie by the Buitor. 
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A fanatical preacher quarrelled with his friend, 
on Christmas Eve, * 1f I were Adel, saidthe parson, 
| would Cain you.'—* I don’t care A dum for you, 
exclaimed the other, your religion isa mere Fod. 

Father L , the Jesuit, in his history of 
South America, says that there is a country in 
that quarter, in which are to be found hares who 
have four legs on their éack, as well as the same 
number on tieir ded/y, and when tired of running 
on one set, they turn and run on the other. 





An advertisement, relative to a provincial as- 
sembly states: 

Married ladies, for the night, 050 

Unmarried do. transferable to gentlemen 2 6 


THE OLLA, No. XI. 


The authors of the Connoisseur, who are 
masters of the easy and sprightly style, could 
not forbear a sarcasm at the most elaborate pe- 
riods of Dr. Johnson. ‘ No writer can flatter 
himself that his productions will be an agreeable 
part of the equipage oi the tea-table, who writes 
almiost too abstrusely for the study, and involves 
his thoughts in hara words, and affected la- 
tinisms. This new fangled manner of delivering 
our sentiments is called writing sound sense; and 
if 1 find this mode seems iikely to prevail, I shall 
certainly think it expedient to give into it, and 
very suddenly oblige the world with a connoisseur 
so sensidle, that it will be impossible to under- 
stand it.” 





Though Mr. Pitt wishes to get credit for a 
complete abstraction from politics in devoting 
Limself to his rural employments, we are sure 
he would have no objection to become, like 
Cincinnatus, a d.ctatur from the plough. 


We hear that the methodists have become 
much and fraternally attached to the First Con- 
sul, since he has informed them that he has had 
a call. 


Sir Sidney Smith found Mr. Goldsmid’s seat 
a land flowing with mi/& and honey, and could 
not be persuaded but that he was still in £g ppt. 


On the Serjeants at Law wearing purple robes. 


The Serjeants are a grateful race, 
Their dress and language shew it; 
Their purple robes from Tyre we trace, 
Their arguments go to it. 


In the bill of fare for Lord Mayor’s day, the 
cooks provide but one goose. The rest are in- 
vited. 


A certain alderman being lately asked by 
his barber why Yorkshire is divided into &id- 
ings, answered, because it is a great racing 
county. 


Artists, who understand anatomy, are fond of 
giving us what they call maps of*the parts of the 
human body. One, of this description, has late- 
ly published a map ofthe foot. This may be cal- 
led toe-pography. 


EPIGRAM ON TWO BROTHERS, 
One of whom founded the Magialen, and the other projected 
the New Road. 


Two Brothers, candidates for fame, 
Far different ways pursue ; 

One stops old roads to gain a name, 
The other opens new / 


Mr. Pyches, M. P. who on Tuesday took 
some liberties with the Minister, by comparing 
him to a woman, apologises for his freedom, by 
stating that it was his maiden speech. 


A newly-initiated Magistrate, anxious for the 








Dedimus, entreated the clerk, and probably with 
great propriety, to make out his Mittsmus. 


EPIGRAM ON S!IR WILLIAM PULTENEY. 
From the Greek of Luvilius.) 
A Mouse one Pulteney in his mansion spied, 
And straight, ‘* What dost thou, Viliain, here ?”’ he 
cried : 
The Mouse rejoin'd—* To come no food inclin’d me ; 
* But here methought no Cat would think to find me. », 


A Field Preacher, having pathetically lament- 
ed the depravity of the age, declared, that the 
rising generation /ay in bed every day ull three 
o'clock in the afternoon! 


Stephen Kemble is going into Hertfordshire, 
for the pleasure of being perfectly at ease, by 
sleeping inthe Great Bed at Ware ! 

Mrs. Biilington is among the fashionadles and 
musicals arrived in town. She has not only 
brought back her own Notes, but a great quanti- 
ty of other People’s. 

“* So should desert in sony be crown'd.” 

A German Geographer being asked when he 
intended to finish his map of Europe ? coolly an- 
swered, “In about a century io come, when the 
affairs of Europe are settled !” 


A Dutch Poet lately dedicated his works to 
his Cheesemonger, as he said he considered him, 
and those of his line, as the present mitey Pat) ons 
of Learning.” 

A felon, ordered for execution in Dublin. just 
before the awful ceremony, slipped a halfguinea 
into the hands of Jack Ketch, who gratefully ex- 
claimed, * dong life to your honour.” 

The Methodist Preachers in America intend 
to take the fie/d early inthe spring against the 
Deistical sect which has lately started up in Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A Physician in the country. who had a quar- 
rel with the Squire, was at last ealled in to pre- 
scribe for his better half—* Now,’ said the doc- 
tor to his friend, “IIL have my revenge on the 
fox-hunter, for Vil cure his wife.” 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


It is incident to many, who, from remote 
quarters of the Union, apply for this paper, 
to forget, or mistake its conditions. The posts 
age of letters is not alwaus paid, and the 
receipt of five dollars,avery moderate charge 
for the great quantity of matter contained in 
the Port Folio, is not only procrastinated, but 
taxed by the Post Office, with a sum which not 
‘infrequeutly deducts 20 per cent from the price 
of the paper. This is so inconvenient and in- 
Jurious to the Editor, that he is oblized to 
repeat, distinctly, that the price of this paper 
is five dollars annually, payable in advance, 
and it is requested of every newsubscriber that 
he inclose the stipulated sum, in a letter, post 
paid. 

Subscribers to the Port Folio, solicitous for 
sets from the commencement of the work, are 
notified, that new’editions of some of the initial 
papers having been printed, a few copies of the 


first volume may be had at No. 25, Noith 
Second Street. 


The third edition of the Prospectns is just 
printed. Our agents may be supplied, gratis, 
with copies for distribution. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
EPISTLE TO MY FRIEND. 


(a) If you, dear D , will agree 
To dine on mutton-chops, at three, 
Why come; we'll chat and laugh, and joke, 
Or muse, in silence and in smoke, 
Of things foreknown, while paying court 
(4) ‘I’ a fav’rite batch of tawney Port: 
No antiquaries we; its crust 
Outvies a Roman helmet’s rust; 
Nor topers, for a pint, or so, 
Makes us merry, don’t it, Joe? 
(c) Warm’d by the juice, so bright and mellow, 
‘The dolt becomes a pleasant fellow; 
‘The man of worth supports his brother, 
One knave reveals the crimes of t’other; 
The bashful lover makes his offers, 
Misers are seen to ope their coffers ; 
Conscience a juryman may prick, 
And cowards may resent a kick. 
(¢) Your paper’s out; no longer bore 
Your grizzled pate with musty lore; 
(ce) Old Cato sometimes soak’d his clay ; 
Then, D , take a holiday ; 
(/) Shun the proof-sheet, and printer’s devil, 
And taste the pleasures of a revel. 
No peevish wife is here, to mar 
My humours, or my temper jar ; 
No son, or daughter, here, to crave 
My earnings, had I cash to save: 
(gz) Sure half a madman is the elf, 
To feed an heir, who starves himself; 
And broader still I hold the rule, 
A niggard dachelor’s a fool: 
In all conditions, none denies, sir, 
A spendthrift’s better than a miser. 
(4) The Aig is out of town; I know it; 
But then I'll send, and ask the poet: 
(7) Three are sufficient, I opine, 
While Farenheit’s at eighty-nine. 
Then say you'll come, and, in a trice, 
John shall put the wine in ice; 
Verbum sat. [il lay a crown, 
You doff your slippers and your gown, 
Your grave Lay Preacher leave undone, 
And yield to frolic and to fun. 








MeERcUTIO. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE MISTAKE, 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


O’er lovely Ellen’s shoulder peering, 
On the green turf Lubin told 

His love! the maiden kindly hearing, 
Made the modest shepherd bold. 





* IMITATIONS—FroMm HorRACE,. 


(a) Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere lectis, 

Nec modica cenare times olus omne patella. 

(6) Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffusa, palustres 

Inter Minturnas Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 

(c) Quid non ebrietas designat? operta recludit, 

Spes jubet esse ratas, inprelia trudit inermem, &e, 

(¢) Mitte leves spes, & certamina divitiarum, 

Et Moschi causam 

(¢) Narratur & prisci Catonis 

Sxpe mero caluisse virtus. 

(f) & rebus omissis, 

Atria servantem postico fallere clientem. 

(g) Pavcus ob heredis curam, nimiumque severus, 

Assidet insano,.— 
* * *& &* * © € e & & & & 














(4) Brutum tibi, Septimiumque, 
* * * &* & # * #  & 











assumam., 





(¢) Locus est et pluribus umbris 
Sed uimis arcta premunt olide convivia capre. 
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A jasmine Lubin spied, and bringing 
Near the spot, where i-Nen laid, 

He pluck'd, and in her bosom flinging 
The flowers, he thus address’d the maid: 


‘ You little witch ! I feel your power ! 
Be these the harbingers of bliss ! 

For, by the Lord, I'll count each flower, 
And, for each flower, I'll have a kiss.’ 


The blushing maiden, downward throwing 
Her eyes, the number to explore, 
Cried, ‘ See, two rose-buds here are glowing ; 
Lubin, take two kisses mere.’ 

MERCUTIOw 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[The following Persian ode of Hafiz is from a prose 
translation of Sir W. Jones, and was versified by Mr. 
G. Walker. It is pretty, but we think inferior, in 
melody, sweetness, and strength, to the recent version, 
by our friend O, who executes so happily whatever he 
undertakes, that it is our wish he might be tempted to 
undertake still more. } 


Ye honey’d gales, that sweetly blow, 
Why steal you fragrance from my love? 
Why, v-hen her musky tresses flow, 
Their spicy odours dare you move ? 


Ye moss crown’d roses, what are ye, 
That with her blushing cheeks compare? 
As peaches, soft and fresh, is she, 

But rankling thorns your bosoms bear, 


O, pale Narcissus, meek and mild, 
Think is your languish like her eye, 
Melting to softest love inclin'd? 

W hile you are sick to faint and die. 


Ye pines, that clothe Gilboa’s side, 
Where is your stature, where your grace? 
W here, in the garden, is your pride, 
Since to my love you yield a place. 


O, sweet Basil, more sweet than loves, 

Why with her cheeks carnation vie ? 

There musk, more fresh than morning roves, 
In scents thy fading charms deny. 


O wisdom, what hast thou to choose, 
(If yet to choose were in thy power), 
Allother gifts thou would’st refuse, 
To gain her love one transient hour. 


Come, my belov’d, to Hafiz come, 
Delight his bosom withthy stay, 
His choicest groves of rich perfume 
Invite, if but one single day. 


[Horace, in the sixth ode of the second book, addressing 
Septimus, a Roman knight, expresses his earnest wish 
for retirement, and describes the spot which he would 
choose for his rural asylum, Mr. Hunt has sweetly 
translated this beautiful ode. ] 


O lov’d companion of my future way, 

‘Yo Cadiz rich, or Biscay’s free-born shore, 
Or the dread Syrtes, where, with turbid play, 
The waters wild in boiling volumes roar. 


O may fair Tivoli, whose peaceful breast, 
Biest Argos lov’d, the labour of its years, 
Give to my silver age its promis’d rest, 
Soothe all its toils, and wipe away its tears. 


If Fate, unjust, my eager steps withhold, 
Quick let me turn, where thro’ the flowery plain, 
Galesus, lov’d by all the wool-clad fold, 

Guides his mild wave; Phalantus’ rural reign. 





To me far lovelier than each smiling shore, 





‘That smiling spot salutes my rayish’d eyes: 
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There sweet Hymettus brings her honey’d store, 
And rich Venafrum sees her olive rise! 


There verdant Spring sits smiling on the year, 
And sofien'’d Winter smoothes his icy frown, 

Nor envies Aulon, with his vineyards fair, 

The purple groves, that gay falernum crown. 


The happy fields, these happy hills, once mere, 
Call us away, and catch the raptured eye, 

Here, on your poet’s ashes shall you pour 
Friendship’s warm tear, and Pity’s plaintivesigh, 


[Of that often quoted ode, in which Horace describes 
the attractions of his mistress, Lalage, Mr. Hunt has 
made a translation, which causes us to forget that the 
translator was a school boy. | 


O lay me, where Sol’s gayest child, 
Refulgent Summer, never smild; 
Nor Zephyr’s mild refreshing breeze 
Fann'd the rich foliage of the trees. 
Where every black portentous cloud, 
And all the foggy vapours crowd, 
Where angry Jove, in noxious air, 
Extends his arm for vengearice bare. 


O iay me where Sol driving high, 

Flames wide along the sultry sky, 

No roof beneath his parching ray, 

To soothe the pilgrim’s weary way, 

Yet, yet, will 1, nor ask for more, 

My lovely Lalage adore ; 

Her, who each love wing’d hour beguiles, 
As soft she speaks, and sweet she smiles.* 


ANACREONTIC. 


Bright while smiles the sparkling wine, 
Music breathe thy softened strain, 

Bid the heart its griefs resign, 

Useless cares, and wishes vain. 

Time, our sorrow, or our joy, 

Heediess, will alike destroy. 


Hope, to cheer the path we tread, 
Can but bid her violets spring; 

Mirth but round her sunshine spread, 
Pleasure but her roses bring. 

Catch, enjoy, the noontide ray, 

Ere lowers the sky, ere sets the day. 


MADRIGAL. 


La maitresse du cabaret, 

Se devine sans qu'on la peigne 

Le Dieu d’amour est son portrait, 
La jeune Hébé lui sert d’enseigne. 
Bacchus assis sur un tonneau 

La prend pour la fille de l’onde: 
Meme en ne versant que de l'eau, 
Elle a l'art d’envirer son monde. 


Impromptu fait a Versailles au Magazin de Porcelaines. 


¥ragilles monumens de I’industrie humaine, 
Helas! tout vous ressemble en ce brillant sejour: 
L’amitié, la faveur, la fortune, et l'amour 

Sont des vases de porcelaine. 





*The epigram of Erasmus upon prince Arthur, is 
applicable to the early buddings of the genius of Mr. 
Hunt— 


Precoqua nec tardam expectat sapientia pubem, 
Prevertit annos indoles ardens suos. 
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